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RE you planning to move? If so 

you will not wish to lose any copies 
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as legibly as possible when sending in- 
structions? 
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O NCE again we wish our readers the happiest New Year that 
life’s circumstances make possible. May the year 1959 be 


one of peace and harmony, not only in our own country, but the 


world over. 


Among those who read these words will be the many who have 
made possible the ever-broadening work of our two Societies, in be- 


half of those unfortunate creatures who are so little able to defend 


themselves from cruelty. - 


To those faithful and generous friends, whose gifts reach all the 
way from what they call a trifle, but which have meant sacrifice and 
self-denial, to those who out of greater abundance have aided us, 
and as our predecessor, Dr. Rowley, has said, to those who, no longer 
here, have remembered us in the final distribution of their estates 


— we offer our sincerest, heartfelt gratitude. 


We shall never forget that we are but their agents to carry out 
their purpose to lessen the suffering of defenseless animals and to 
widen by every possible means at our command the influence of 
those principles of justice and compassion which are the two great 
characteristics of humane education. 

The yesterday of the cause we represent gives us courage to 


face tomorrow with larger hope and faith in the future. 
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(an 
Dogs Reason 


By Julia R. Davis 


RS. Stoker lived in Fulton, Ken- 
tucky, just outside the village. Her 
daughter, with her two year old child, was 
visiting her one afternoon. The women 
were sitting on the back screened porch, 
busy with some work, while the child was 
playing outside in the yard where they 
could keep watch over her. Also, the big 
Shepherd dog that was her constant com- 
panion, was with her. 


The mother and grandmother had to 
go into the house to meet a caller. The 
caller stayed longer than they expected. 
When they returned to the porch, the 
mother looked for her child. Not seeing 
her, she went outside and began calling. 
But, to her consternation, received no 
answer. Looking everywhere she could 
find no trace of the child or dog. 


Becoming alarmed, she phoned her 
husband, who arrived in a short time in 
his car. A friend, driving a truck, was 
passing and he was asked to help search 
for the child. The father and mother in 
the car went down one road leading from 
the house, and the driver in the truck 
went down another. 


The truck driver related later: “When 
I had gone more than a mile from the 
house I was stopped by a big dog run- 
ning toward the truck, barking furiously. 
Then he would turn and go back, down 
the road. Finally I left the truck and 
followed the dog. To my surprise and 
delight, I found the child, sitting in the 
middle of the road, playing in the sand. 
I picked her up and the dog seemed 
satisfied and went with us to the truck. 
But when I put the child in the truck, 
he tried to get in too. He was determined 
to stay with her. I let him get in, and 
he immediately stood beside the child.” 


When the child was safe at home, we 
all wondered, how could she have walked 
that far? We agreed that the dog 
reasoned he must stay with her. Then, 
when he saw danger in the truck passing 
over her, he knew that the truck must 
be stopped, even at the’risiz or getting:hart 
himself. 


Ncratch-Post for a Cat 


By Ena G. Salt 


HEN Mrs. Ena G. Salt, of Rock- 

port, Mass. first fashioned one, 
she took a 12 inch block of wood, wrapped 
a piece of old carpet around it, and filled 
the space with dried catnip. It was fairly 
good, but had to be renewed with catnip 
every so often. 


Recently, she was able to obtain from a 
lumber yard a cedarwood post, 27 inches 
high, 6 inch diameter, with bark left on; 
and for a non-tipping base she nailed the 
square end of an orange crate. Well, you 
should see her Siamese Ling-Pu take to 
this thing! . . . with teeth and claws and 
sheer delight! (see photo). The strands of 
bark do not yield too easily, and the hard, 
knotty wood does keep the claws trimmed. 


Oh, granted that there are bits to be 
swept up occasionally, but this is prefer- 
able to the depredations of little claws on 
upholstered furniture. 


Terrible Toot 


By Erma Reynolds 


dog owner in Crystal Lake, Illinois, 

complained to the North Western 
Railway Company that his dog howled 
with distress every evening when one 
particular train went by and blew its horn 
for a crossing. 


Investigation by the railroad officials 
uncovered the fact that not only his dog, 
but dogs all along the route from Chicago 
to Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, were howling 
mournfully when the toots of Train No. 
649 sounded. 


The railroad’s testing department began 
experiments with No. 649’s horn and a 
few toots showed up a discordant chord 
that was undoubtedly hurting canine ear- 
drums. Manipulation by an expert lowered 
the notes of the horn to a more harmonious 
chord, and railroad officials now await the 
results of No. 649’s future trips — they 
hore the pups are pleased. 


Photo by A. F. Sozio 
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The Last 


There had been three “Stutzis” before this one, almost identical 


in color and size. 


By Henry J. Santon 


“It's more than friendship; it's love’. 


ERE animals to bestow medals on 

worthy humans, Franz Alewyn of 
Munich, Germany would receive a 
unanimous vote in the council of the 
United Animal Kingdom. 


At seventy-six, he was called upon to 
make an important decision. Unable to 
work any longer, the city fathers were 
willing to take him into the community- 
sponsored old age home. To Franz it 
would mean security, three square meals 
daily, all medical care and living in a 
former palace. Possibly a room to him- 
self, other old people to talk to; a 
friendly card-game; a place he could call 
home. A social worker drove him to this 
heaven for the aged. He walked around 
the beautiful estate and listened to the 
birds. No sirens, no city noise broke the 
tranquil peace. And it was offered free 
to him, without strings attached. Or so 
he thought. 
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In the office, they gave him many 
forms to fill, and he smiled. Red tape 
was nothing new to him. His ill-fitting 
spectacles perched half-way down the 
nose, the most prominent feature in his 
aged shrunken face as he picked up one of 
the smaller papers. 


“You are requested to dispose of any 
pets before entering the home,” it read in 
cold print. 


“T can’t do that,” said Franz. “You 
may throw away a lemon after you've 


squeezed it, but I could not do that to 
Stutzi.” 


In German “Stutzi” means “the little 
one.” Pleadingly, Franz told the clerk 
that he could not give up his dog. Fifteen 
years ago he had picked him up in a 
city pound. There had been three 
“Stutzis” before this one, almost identical 
in color and size. 


Franz kept on talking, but was inter- 
rupted by the clerk. In chopped-off 
language, so characteristic of officialdom, 
he reminded him of the rules and regula- 
tions. Franz protested timidly. He too 
had made a contract with his wife, 
Martha, shortly before she had passed 
away. He had pledged that he would 
take good care of “Stutzi”. 


The clerk called the director of the 
home, who could not understand that 
Franz was willing to give up “a perfect 
set-up” for an old dog. Franz made vague 
and futile attempts to explain his attach- 
ment to the present “Stutzi” and his pre- 
decessors. Annoyed, the director tele- 
phoned the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, which sent an agent 
to the home. This kind man took Franz 
from the unfriendly office atmosphere 
into the garden. Grateful to have found 
somebody willing to listen, Franz retraced 
the history of the “Stutzis” going back 
fifty years. 


“One ‘Stutzi’ was with Martha while I 
was with the Kaiser’s army. Sick and 
old, he managed to live till I came home 
from the war.” 


The present “Stutzi” moved in shortly 
before Hitler came to power. He was 
the most affectionate and devoted, par- 
ticularly to Martha, who was suffering 
from an incurable disease. 


About the time church-bells tolled the 
end of the way, Martha, whose bone 
cancer had progressed to its final stages, 
said farewell to Franz and her “Stutzi,” 
who followed her coffin together with 
Franz. 


“It's more than friendship,” said the 
agent; “It is love.” A few days later 
The SPCA found a small garden-house 
where Franz could keep his “Stutzi.” It 
had no stove, no electricity, but to the 
oldsters it was home. 
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4 Singing Mouse 


NE year I was spending the winter 
with a sister and her family in 
western Ohio. I was attracted by an un- 
usual peculiar sound and was told it was 
a “singing mouse. 

Now I had never heard of a singing 
mouse and was interested immediately 
although I’m not very partial to a mouse. 
I heard this singing many times and was 
fortunate enough to see the mouse as he 
sat singing at the baseboard in the 
kitchen. 

This particular mouse was about the 
size of an ordinary mouse and was 
brownish-gray in color. It was sitting on 
its haunches and pealing forth his song. 
A slight movement on my part frightened 
him away and I never saw him so well 
again, although I did get a glimpse of 
him another time when he jumped out of 
a waste basket just like any mouse. 


It is rather difficult to accurately 
describe his song. It was a_ birdlike 
twitter usually, but sometimes it sounded 
like the chatter of squirrels. The sound 
varied in pitch and intensity. It has been 
proven that many species of mice, par- 
ticularly the house-mouse in different 
parts of the world have been reported as 
singers, while the white-footed mouse has 
even produced vocalists. 


Many animals hear sounds above the 
range of the human ear. It is thought 
that most species of mice have a normal 
song or twittering which is above our 
ears but in some cases the pitch has been 
lowered and the song becomes audible to 
us and we say, “I heard a Singing Mouse.” 


Famous Last Words 
By Dorothy Roland Martin 
She said she'd never own a dog 
On which to lavishr kisses; 


A month ago they bought a pup 


Who now sleeps with the Mrs. 
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Puppy Love 


By Pauline McConnell 


IKI, the dachshund star of many the 

television drama was seriously injured 
some time ago. However, he owes his 
life today to a pretty little black and tan 
dachshund named Toosie. 


Tiki had won a dozen or more show 
prizes and had become something of a 
world traveler. Some careless motorist 
had not stopped in time and he had run 
over Tiki. Taken to a top veterinarian, 
the surgeon whose list of patients include 
some of the most renowned did his best 
for the injured nine-year old. 


Poor Tiki was barely alive. He had a 
huge gash on his head from nose to neck, 
a fractured pelvis, four broken ribs, a 
crushed tail which needed amputation 
immediately. Tiki’s owner was advised to 
have him put to sleep, but she just could 
not allow it. It would have broken her 
heart to part with this beloved little pal. 


For days Tiki lay without moving. He 
was given blood transfusions and daily 
penicillin injections. He was watched 
night and day. His owner prayed con- 
stantly and had faith that Tiki could and 
would pull through. 


On the fouth day, the shock of the 


“Is this the House you wanted us to inspect?” 


accident began to take effect. All the 
onlookers began to lose faith that Tiki 
would survive. Pneumonia set in... . 


Then Toosie who belongs to Tiki’s 
veterinarian, followed her mistress . 
into the sick room. 


She gave a sympathetic whimper or 
two, trotted straight over to Tiki’s bed- 
side and licked him full on the nose. It 
was as if a miracle had come to pass. Tiki 
opened his wide brown eyes and even 
struggled to get to his feet. 


Toosie curled up on his bed and went 
to sleep with her paws curled around 
Tiki’s bruised body. From that moment 
she scarcely left Tiki’s side for more than 
a few minutes. Almost immediately Tiki 
began to improve to everyone’s amaze- 
ment. 


Although he received the very best 
medical attention which could be had, it 
was TOOSIE who saved HIS LIFE. No 
one could doubt that. In very little time 
Tiki was taken home, he was soon the 
picture of health. All his body had 
mended beautifully. 


There’s been many a rumor around 
that nothing could give this little romance 
and story of faith a better ending than 
that Tiki and Toosie would become part 
and parcel of a litter of little pups. That 
would truly make this one of the happiest 
stories ever. 


Should you happen to see a little 
dachshund scamper across the set in a 
television play . . . a little dog who almost 
always steals the show, keep your eyes 
on him and remember she may very well 
be the little black and tan TOOSIE who 
stole a heart away. 


Beds for Pets 


HARLES Mathis, of New Jersey, 
says that foam rubber from dis- 
carded car cushions makes nice mattresses 
and beds for pets. The foam rubber can 
be purchased cheap at any junkyard. 
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HE chunky little golden-mantled 


ground squirrel with body 7 inches 
long and a well furred tail is found 
in high altitudes up to 8,000 feet and 
gives more pleasure to visitors at Crater 
Lake, Oregon, than any mammal, because 
it is beautiful, interesting and comical in 
its behavior. 

As the sun shines on the squirrel we 
see why it gets its name “Golden- 
Mantled.” Its head and shoulders are 
reddish gold color. Down its back runs 
a gray stripe, and on each side are 2 
stripes of black with a white stripe be- 
tween. This contrast makes the squirrel’s 
coat beautiful and striking. 

Its alertness and the different postures 
it assumes make it interesting. The young 
are very cautious, stay near their holes, 
dash out, look around, tipping their heads 
as if listening and disappear at slightest 
sound. The conditioned, older squirrels 
play around the edge of Crater Lake and 
Grabbing something to eat in his mouth, 
become so used to visitors they sometimes 
approach for a peanut held out to them. 
squirrel quickly changes to flight with his 
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By Helen C. Shoemake 


tail held high and his bright eyes twinkl- 
ing over possession of food for himself, 
or little ones. 

Comedy is supplied by its alertness as 
he plays, listens, burrows and sniffs, pops 
up and back again from his hole. Even 
before a baby squirrel is old enough to 
burrow a home he starts scratching with 
his paws making little piles of soft dirt, 
but he always digs near his home so he 
can quickly run to shelter. 

For his home the golden-mantled 
squirrel usually digs about 6 inches 
below the surface. All tunnels have one 
or more openings in case of caving in. 
But the squirrel always keeps all but one 
safely blocked with dirt. Sometimes these 
tunnels are as long as 30 feet. One 
tunnel near Crater Lake was found 100 
feet in length with many cross rooms. 

When the golden-mantle squirrel has 
finished burrowing, he goes out hunting 
bedding. He looks for grasses which has 
lain down under the snow all winter and 
which the spring sunshine has dried. 

The squirrel gathers the grass together 
with his forepaws and teeth, rolls it and 


makes a neat bundle. He bites off any 
straw edges, then proceeds with the bundle 
to his hole. 

He knows the roll he has made can 
be no larger than the opening leading 
down. If he finds it is, he drops it, stands 
on his hind feet and trims off more. 
Trip after trip he must make to gather 
sufficient bedding. 

The golden-mantled squirrel is very 
proud of his tail which he combs with 
his teeth making a sucking sound as he 
strokes it with his paws. 

Unlike the small brown gopher, which 
lives also in that altitude, the squirrel gets 
his food above the ground instead of 
pulling roots from below as a gopher 
does. Newberry’s Knotweed and seeds 
of wild grasses are his favorite foods. 

When excited, or alarmed, the golden- 
mantled squirrel gives a high-pitched 
“peesk” which is sweeter than the trill of 
the western chipping sparrow. 


Occasionally one of these squirrels will 
sing for sometime, thrilling the visitors 
who gather around the lake. 
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The \ew 


by Gladys Chass Gilmore 


Chapter One 


The Ericksons choose their dog 


(<4 ADDY, this dog in the picture is the kind I want,” 
Jeanie said, leaning against her father to get his attention. 

John Erickson lowered his paper to look at the picture. Jeanie’s 
curls brushed his cheek as she pressed her point. She reminded 
him that he had promised to get them a dog as soon as she 
and Roger were big enough to take proper care of him—Jeanie 
was ten and her brother, Roger, twelve. 

“A black Newfoundland like your Uncle Ben's? Why choose 
such a big dog? Think of what a lot it will take to feed him.” 

Jeanie felt that her father sounded discouraging, but she per- 
sisted gently, offering to help take care of him. 

At this point, Roger left his model plane to look at the 
picture. “Some dog!” he said. “Get one like that, Dad, and I'll 
take all the care of him. Then he'll be my dog.” 

His father smiled, well aware of Roger's desire to dominate. 
He watched both children as he told that if and when he did 
get them a dog, it would belong to the whole family. There 
would be a regular meeting of the family council to vote on 
each one’s share in the care of the dog. They had done that 
with the new rowboat and it had worked out well. 

Jeanie remembered about the rowboat. She hadn’t minded 
doing her special chores for that—but a dog, a real live dog, 
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might get sick if she forgot to feed him. She was quick to 
reassure her Daddy that she could be depended on to do her share. 
Roger promised, too, to do his part in carrying out whatever 
duties were assigned to him. 

“I like Daddy's plan,” Mrs. Erickson said, looking up from 
her sewing. “We'll post the work schedule on the bulletin 
board in the kitchen. Then, there will be no question as to 
which one is accountable for what.” 

“That sounds to me as though your mother is ready for a 
dog, too, and she’s the boss. But tell me why you picked a 
big Newfoundland?” Mr. Erickson asked. 

Before either child could answer, their mother said that she 
knew why. It was because they had greatly admired old Sam, 
her brother Ben’s Newf, when they all went cruising up in 
Maine on Ben’s boat. Jeanie nodded a vigorous assent and in 
her enthusiasm her words came tumbling out on top of each 
other as she described Sam's exploits. She told how he loved 
to play ball with her, but if she leaned too far over the side of 
the boat he would grab her clothes in his mouth and pull her 
back. Then, there was that day when Uncle Ben was off in his 
dory fishing. She never would forget that. 

Roger interrupted to give his version of the rescue they had 
witnessed. Sam refused to play with them while Uncle Ben 
was gone. The big dog just sat there in the bow, his eyes glued 
on that dory. 

Jeanie had felt frightened when a sudden squall came up. 
The clouds were black and the wind blew. The sea was rough 
and as they watched, they saw the little dory capsize. 

Big Sam didn’t wait to be told. He gave a sharp bark and 
dove over the side of the boat into the water. They could see 
him swimming hard, right straight for Uncle Ben who was 
splashing around in the water. 

Jeanie remembered how she screamed for her mother who 
was in the galley. It was old Pete, one of the crew, who heard 
her first and came running. When he saw Sam’s black head 
showing above the waves, he told them not to worry because 
the dog would save him. And he did. Sam grabbed Uncle Ben 
by his shirt and swam him back to the boat right before their 
wondering eyes. Pete hauled them aboard. 

“Yes, I certainly do remember that day,” Mrs. Erickson said. 
“I can see my brother Ben now as he sat there on the deck, still 
gasping for breath, water dripping from his clothes. Sam was 
right at his side, trying to lick his face and Ben put his arm 
around the dog and kissed him right on his wet black nose.” 

John Erickson promised to call Ben the next day and ask 
him where to get a good Newfoundland. He told his family 
to plan on a council meeting the next evening after supper to 
hear his report—all of them, that is, except Bobbie who was 
only two and not old enough to vote. 

“That's just super, Daddy,” Jeanie said. “What shall we name 
our dog?” She paused a moment in deep thought and added, 
“We could call him Eric Erickson because he’ll be one of the 
family.” 

Roger, independent as usual, said he preferred “Rover”, but his 
father told him that was one of the things to be voted on at the 
council meeting. That seemed to settle everything for the time 
being. 


(To be continued next month) 
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NE autumn afternoon at Saint Anne's Episcopal School, 

Arlington Heights in Massachusetts, the gym class was 
outdoors enjoying one of those last warm days before winter 
set in. One of the girls suddenly let out a scream of delight 
as a baby squirrel scampered over to her and climbed up her 
leg. The class rescued the frightened squirrel and wrapped 
him in a sweater. He had been mauled by a cat and was 
slightly injured. He was presented to the Sister in the Art 
department known for her love of all God's creatures. 


A classroom became his home, and we named him Pierre. 
A school beanie inside a food strainer became his bed, and 
various Art Room equipment became part of his collection for 
his little nest. Our first real problem was discovered shortly 
after we found him. Adult squirrels eat nuts, but babies do 
not. A visit to the younger children’s dormitory produced a 
doll’s bottle, and from then on feeding problems were minor. 
The sisters and children took turns feeding him, and it be- 
came quite a game for everyone—including Pierre, although 


A school beanie inside a strainer: bed. 
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a bit more serious for him. 


In a few days he would leave his nest to wander about the 
Art Room. However, as he recovered we knew he must be 
placed outside in his true environment. 


Even after he was released, Pierre did not forget his adopted 
family. He still would come racing to us in search of his 
bottle. A place close to the school became his chosen home, 
and at call from us would descend like lightning to our shoulder 
to be petted and fed. He soon became weaned and nuts were 
his delight. 


Winter came and through the freezing weather Pierre hurried 
to build himself a cozy nest high in a tree. To our delight he 
visits the school by lowering himself from a tree to a window 
ledge, and, if it is open, walks in. 


Pierre has become dear to us here at Saint Anne's. By his 
loving little ways. We never know when a sudden little hand- 
ful of fur and tail will leap on us and beg to be given a nut or 
just scratched behind the ears. 


Spring will soon come, and Pierre will probably mate as 
nature intends and we are hoping we will have the chance to 
see his children. The ever-greens on the grounds are play- 
grounds for several squirrels, but only one is our Pierre. 
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Now to find the photographer's number. 


Is that you, Smitty? 


Smith A; Smith AA; Smith AB... 


Mak 


by G Gordon S. 


APPY” is a spaniel who runs h 

independent of the household; 
and appointments. Being an intelli 
home, he is familiar with the streamli 
to use all the up-to-date gadgets. 


The other day he called his Jpho 
a model was needed. (Photographer 
“Happy” was broke — his cookie jar 
was trouble finding the telephone n 
Smith’s listed. Those figures on the 
but he made it. They talked about 
cussed fees. How “Happy’s” mouth 
wait to get to the studio. 
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S. Smith 


no runs his affairs his own way. He is 
usehold; makes his own arrangements 
n intelligent dog, living in a modern 
- streamline way of life and knows how 
ets. 


1 his photographer friend to enquire if 
lographer’s models are paid a fee, and 
cookie jar was empty.) At first, there 
ephone number: there were so many 
es on the dial were hard to read. too, 
ed about an assignment, and then dis- 
s” mouth watered! He could hardly 


Let’s get going. 
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By Dorothy Myer 


AGANS used to put their sins on lists 
and place them on the head of a 
goat that was to be sacrificed, thus origin- 
ating the term “scape-goat.” Satan him- 
self is usually pictured with hooves and 
horns like those of a goat; a carry over 
from the worship of Pan, the Greek goat- 
god. Most of the evil reputation stems 
probably from the goat’s odor, his strong- 
tasting meat and milk and his habit of 
butting. 

Goats’ milk is very wholesome and 
nourishing. Its curds and fat globules are 
smaller than those of cows’ milk; it is 
easier to digest. These small curds also 
account for the fact that it comes already 
homogenized. Some people with diges- 
tives disorders and other illnesses can 
drink it much better than cows’ milk. 
Many babies who are allergic to cows’ 
milk owe their lives to goats. About sixty 
pe: cent of the milk consumed by humans 
all over the world comes from goats. 
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Goats are also valued for their hair 
and their skins. The soft skins are used 
for kid gloves although today many so- 
called “kid” gloves come from other 
animals. The hair makes a very strong 
cloth, and soft cashmeres and angoras 
come from certain types of goats. In the 
United States more goats are raised for 
their hair than their milk. 

Tin cans are never eaten by goats, but 
they do have a varied diet. I have seen 
goats eat blackberry briars, poison ivy, 
and other equally delectable items. They 
eat many things, but they much prefer the 
bark of your favorite apple or peach tree. 
They must be penned securely or they 
will destroy gardens, trees and lawns. 

Goat keepers claim goats are often 
really fastidious in their eating habits. 
They will not eat out of dishes that 
chickens have walked in and turn up 
their noses at water that has a little dust. 

The strange eating habits of goats have 


caused a greater evil than their odor or 
their strong-flavored flesh. Goats con- 
tribute to erosion. Cows may eat grass 
to within an inch of the ground. Sheep 
eat the inch. Then the goats take over. 
They eat roots and all. This, along with 
their sharp hooves tramping all over and 
cutting up the soil, makes erosion more 
probable. Some parts of the world show 
serious erosion partly for this reason. 

However their eating habits also add 
to their usefulness. Since they eat all 
kinds of brush, they are sometimes used 
to just clear out brushland. This is par- 
ticularly true of the American Scrub goat 
which is inferior to imported breeds for 
either milk or hair. 

Any person, animal or thing that gets 
in the way of a goat will undoubtedly be 
butted. They often do it playfully and 
they sometimes do it in anger. We once 
had a puppy who would constantly annoy 
the goats with his barking. Annie, a 
big Saanen goat, stood it for a time. Then 
she decided to do something about it. A 
hard butt sent the puppy yelping away. 

Goats’ horns help to make their butt- 
ing dangerous. The horns come in 
various lengths and shapes. Molly, one 
of our favorites, had horns that curled 
around almost like a ram’s Horns are 
a matter of heredity. They occur with- 
out regard to breed or sex. Many goat 
farmers have the horn buds removed 
when the kid is only a few days old. 
This is not very painful to the kid, and 
prevents accidents later. 

Goats are gregarious animals. A goat 
all alone will often cry and refuse to eat 
until it becomes sick. Several of them 
together will play merrily. They also like 
people. Although often considered a 
signal for joking, the goat is a useful 
animal and is liked by many people. 


Caesarean 
By Glen Perrins 

CAMPER, a Siamese cat owned by 

Mrs. Mary Lou Mann of Cheyenne, 
Wyoming underwent a caesarean oper- 
ation to have her six kittens, pictured 
here. Dr. H. C. Goodell Jr., Scamper’s 
Veterinarian, said that Siamese cats 
usually have litters of 3 or 4 young, and 
only 1% have them by a caesarean oper- 
ation. While Scamper recuperated in 
the hospital, Mrs. Mann fed the young 
on formula. 
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Adoption 


ILD Burros have a tough time 

existing in the scorched, barren 
deserts of Nevada. If they find enough 
mesquite and greasewood to stay alive, 
they take the chance of being hunted 
down by man for dog food. 

It was probably the eternal search 
for food that made one of these burros 
stray away from his regular hunting 
ground. Late one night, on the way back 
to their mining camp, some men spotted 
him wandering along the road to camp. 
Not wishing to leave the burro exposed 
to dangers of the desert at night, the men 
took him along with them to camp. 

The burro turned out to be just a little 
fellow, not more than six months old. 
Milk would be his normal diet, the men 
decided, and tempted him with canned 
milk. But the burro would have none of 
it. So the next day a trip of 260 miles 
was made to procure some hay. 

What a feast the little burro had. 
While he munched hay until his stomach 
felt contented, the men stood around and 
watched him. After that first meal, the 
freedom of the desert held no fascination 
for the little fellow. He adopted the 
mining camp for his permanent home and 
he accepted the men of the camp for his 
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By Leona Meals 


fellow companions and trusted friends. 

When it was evident to the men that 
the burrow had decided to stay, they be- 
stowed the name, Shag on him because 
of his rough coat. However, the rough- 
ness of his coat, in fact Shag’s whole 
appearance soon improved. Not only was 
there enough food to eat but the men 
spent their evenings brushing his coat 
and grooming him. His shaggy tail was 
trimmed. He was shampooed and his 
hitherto neglected bangs were cut accord- 
ing to the latest style. 

Just how much Shag had endeared 
himself to everyone in the camp, was 
proved recently, when he was discovered 
standing dejectedly, foamy saliva oozing 
from his mouth. 

His condition was diagnosed as rabies. 
It was plain to the men that it was up 
to them to put the little fellow out of his 
misery. Not one of the toughened and 
hardened men was willing to perform 
the task. 

The episode had a happy ending when 
someone discovered large tooth marks on 
a bar of soap. Evidently Shag considered 
the soap edible. Perhaps it reminded 
him of a cookie, a commodity that had 
become his favorite dessert. 


Let lt Snow! 


By Mary A. Booth 


URING the first sleet storm of 56 

“I noticed from my study window 
that the little chicadees were nearly blown 
off balance as they attempted to eat the 
food I had placed on the window sill for 
them to eat. As I sat at my desk an idea 
came to me on how to-aid my feathered 
friends of long standing. 

Puttting a table at sill height, I opened 
the window and brought the feeding 
dishes inside. Great was the consterna- 
tion of my fine feathered friends! They 
chick-a-dee-dee-d at me in the most 
derogatory manner, hopping back and 
forth on the window sill, cocking their 
little black-capped heads in all directions. 

Before too long, one little fellow 
braver (or hungrier) than the rest, 
hopped in to explore. Yes, there they 
were—the same old dishes with the same 
good seeds, peanut butter, bread bits and 
raisins from which to choose, he chose a 
large sunflower seed and flew out. Back 
at the Tree Club he probably told the 
boys . . . “Nothing to it,” bragging, “just 
hop in get it and hop out.” Then as an 
afterthought, “Say—it was warm and dry 
in there, and no wind!” 

Now it is a daily routine. How I 
wish this story might be wired for sound 
so that you might hear how richly I am 
rewarded by the now gay and happy 
Chick-a-dee-dee-ing that lightens my 
work, and the whirrrr as each satisfied 
customer comes in and out of the Writing- 
Room Restaurant. 


Yourself 


The Post Office Department 
has asked us to cooperate in help- 
ing to achieve the most efficient 
method of delivering your maga- 
zines. We have pledged our sup- 
port. To this end we must include 
the zone number for each sub- 
scriber’s address in cities that 
have zones. PLEASE, whenever 
writing to us, include your city 
postal zone number in your add- 
ress—and when you move, please 
send your old address as well as 
your new one, with zones, if any. 
This will help us to help you! 
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THis PEN 
PRESENTED TO THE 
MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 
WAS USED By 


PRESIDENT DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 
TO SIGN THE FIRST HUMANE SLAUGHTER 
Bitt INTO LAW. AUGUST 27 1958 


ES, indeed, at least in this instance, 

the pen pictured above is mightier 
than the hammer which is so frequently 
used to stun our nation’s livestock before 
slaughter. The few flourishes needed to 
inscribe his name by President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower served to wipe out more 
suffering at one stroke than any legisla- 
tion passed in decades. 


We are proud to have in our posses- 
sion this pen of history—so proud that 
we have had it framed, imbedded on a 
background of velvet that its story can 
be passed on from generation to genera- 
tion. 


And this, of course, we hope is just the 
beginning, for this new law will affect 
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only 514 of the nation’s 14,000 packers 
—a good start and a precedent making 
enactment. Genuine humane slaughter 
can never become a reality until each 
state passes a humane slaughter law of its 
own. 

Our hope is that Massachusetts will be 
the first of the states to pass such a law 
and we planned to introduce such legisla- 
tion for passage in 1959, but upon con- 
sidering the matter fully we have come 
to the conclusion that it will be wiser to 
postpone such action until next year, by 
which time, on a national level, Secretary 
Benson and his advisory committee will 
have been able to establish the govern- 
ment’s position on what its definition of 
humane slaughter is to be. 


Teaching with Microwaves 
By John C. Macfarlane 


HAVE always believed that everyone 

enjoys watching animals and that 
much can be learned from these creatures. 
For instance, those members of the lizard 
family that can snap off their tails to 
escape from an enemy and then promptly 
grow a new tail are fascinating and inter- 
esting animals. 


Many of the lizard family have been 
my television guests over the years since 
1951. All sorts of small creatures that 
inhabit the northeast have had the tele- 
vision cameras turned on them, and I 
have always tried to weave into the pro- 
gram the lesson of kindness and patience. 


Not more than a month ago a young 
lady came up to me at one of our New 
England fairs and said, “Do you remem- 
ber me, Mr. Macfarlane? Years ago I 
was on your program with one of my 4-H 
cows and I shall never forget what you 
said about kindness playing such an im- 
portant part in our lives.” 


Huskies that went to the South Pole 
with Admiral Byrd have visited with me 
as well as some of the most beautiful cats 
in the northeast. 


Some of our Christmas programs will 
always be pleasant memories, like the 
time we gave a beautiful sheltie to a little 
sightless boy and then, thanks to a won- 
derful sponsor, we took him over to 
another part of the studio and put his 
hands on a new piano which was to be 
his very own. 


Even the multi-legged creature, called 
a milliped, will fascinate a television 
audience and one of the most interesting 
creatures is the tiny tree toad with his 


big padded feet. 


One of my good friends spent countless 
hours patiently getting a few feet of won- 
derful film so that he and I could do a 
wildlife program—it might be on quail, 
pheasant, horned owls or it might be on 
some of the many fish that the Division of 
Fisheries and Game use to stock our 
ponds each year. 


The men and women who have helped 
by bringing animals to the studio make 
up some of the finest people I ever hope 
to meet and I can assure them that their 
efforts have gone far to bring apprecia- 
tion for our animal life. 
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MEMBERS OF THE CONSERVATION CAMP 
AT BEAR ISLAND—(left to right, front row) 
Aphrodite Papazoglou, Elizabeth MacDonald, 
Gloria Demers, Ethel Cochrane, Beverly 
Brown and Ann Johnson. (Second row) Nancy 
Whittemore, Diane Wageman, Alice Brown, 
Norma Woodard, Alice Murdough, Janet 
Lithgow and Ethel Crawford. (Third row) 
Mary Hill, Emily Plante, Sheila Allard, Paula 
Pietsch, Shirley Barron, Evelyn Harvey, 
Priscilla Alden, Alice MacDonald and Ellen 
Farrington. (Fourth row) Dr. Vinal, Emmett 
Stewart, James Ackroyd, Frank Place, 
Cyprian Kvedar, Frank Finlay, Frank Powers, 
Robert Boyd and Robert Frey. 
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By Franklin E. Powers, Senior Class President, Plymouth (N.H.) Teachers College 


HE summer of 1957 saw the first 
Conservation Camp conducted by the 

Plymouth Teachers College. So success- 
ful was this venture that the college 
decided, the following year, to operate 
another such camp at the Alvord Wildlife 
Sanctuary on Bear Island. The Sanctuary 
is sponsored by the American Humane 
Education Society of Boston. 

As class president, I was asked to hold 
a class meeting for the purpose of evaluat- 
ing the project and at that meeting we 
set up a committee of six persons which 
was to meet with a faculty committee to 
set up the objectives for the camp. 

Between the two committees the 
following objectives resulted: 

1. To gain an appreciation of wild- 
life. 

2. To gain an understanding of the 
use of plant identification keys. 


3. To gain an appreciation of natural 


resources. 

4. To gain an understanding of our 
dependence upon other forms of life. 

The above list included our main ob- 
jectives, but there were many minor ones, 
all inter-related in our classes at Bear 
Island. 

Between committee meetings, I ap- 
proached every individual in the class to 
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find out how many were actually inter- 
ested in giving up one week of student 
teaching to attend the course of instruc- 
tion—some even gave up a week of 
summer vacation for the purpose. Thirty 
students in all enrolled for the course. 

Instructors were obtained and Lester A. 
Giles, Jr., director of the Alvord Wildlife 
Sanctuary worked out the schedule of 
classes. Then, on September 3, the thirty 
students traveled to Bear Island where 
they were assigned sleeping quarters and 
after the evening meal were informed 
about the classes and rules pertaining to 
the Sanctuary. 

Instruction for the six days included 
classes on wildlife, aquatic life, forestry, 
animals in the classroom, “stump scout- 
ing,” and a final evaluation of the course. 
During the week, Mr. Ronald Towne, of 
the Fish and Game Department, demons- 
trated the importance of fish in relation 
to other life and Mr. Willcox Brown, 
from the Society for the Protection of 
New Hampshire Forests, conducted a field 
trip through a managed wood lot. 

Dr. William Vinal, in conducting his 
classes, split the students into four groups, 
giving each a problem and a list of ques- 
tions to be answered from observation. 
His class gave us all a chance to apply 


all of the knowledge we had gathered in 
the past few days. 

Other members of the faculty included 
Robert Frey, Lester A. Giles, Jr., Robert 
Boyd, Miss Priscilla Alden, Howard Gold- 
man and Mr. Vandervot. 

Many of the students had never been 
at a camp before and to them the course 
had tremendous value. Even students 
who had taken similar courses learned a 
great deal. College classrooms provide 
much subject matter to be learned but its 
application in the field is invaluable. 

Because the program was set up by a 
student-faculty committee, two ends were 
gained. The students had a chance to 
study what interested them most and the 
faculty had a chance to present what it 
thought would be most valuable for 
future teachers. 

Editor's note—At the evaluation ses- 
sion, held afterward, several of the 
students commented on how much it 
meant to them to learn about “reverence 
for life.” One, in particular, stated that 
he thought they all had benefited from 
this experience and perhaps wouldn't 
know how much for years to come. We 
feel this was one of the most gratifying 
programs of humane education in recent 
years. 
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YOUNG 


By Mary McDonnell (Age 11) And 
My dog is Blackie 
He is sort of wacky. \ ili 
He is a nice dog, (- | 
But when fed he is a hog. 
. By Dana Myers 
His fat is sorta loose, 
And sometimes he acts like a goose. Japanese Couple. 
He doesn’t stop to think 
M, dog’s name is Emiko. She is a Japanese German 
I'm spilling ink. Shepherd. My cat's name is So-Hi because she climbs up so 
m high. When we came back from Japan they put our cat and 
dog in a crate and brought them on our ship with a crane and 
- put them on the top of the ship. We went to feed them every 
° . “4 ° ° ©} day. Emiko barked and So-Hi howled and threatened us in 
° PS © ’ cat language to jump off the ship. Emiko got worms. When 
. @ /|° Ne ed ° we got off the ship and were driving from Seattle to Pennsyl- 
° oe wee” . Ww & vania, Emiko got shots for her worms. Now she is all better. 
AP ° 2 4 o AR So-Hi got killed by an auto in Pennsylvania. I love Emiko 
> 1 ° and I loved So-Hi and I’m sure you would love them just as 
ad 7 ° much as I do. 
° 
9 
oy) " 1 
3 ° 
1S 7 The 
° 
9 8 
|, 19 Minute 
S. Money. 6 


6. ADAMS WIFE. 
oF __. 
9. PARENT- TEACHER- 


19. 


17. SIXTY - Roman Numeral. 
i8. CALL To SToP. 
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Man 


Then to he is all ready. 
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10 Andrea Mattson 
12. Town — ABBV. 4. 
13. ANGER. 
15.SARORT FoR’ EDWARD. 7.7TRuck For Moving 
You" Form) My cat is always ready 

NEAR. 
18.SouND OF LAVGHTER. 16. LonG NARROW Piece When there is food around 

OF me mL. And When it comes to playing 
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PACES 


“hill and Gully Riders” 


Dear Young Readers, 


I have waited a long time to see some really interesting 
articles about horses. I would enjoy seeing some pointers about 
riding. I enjoy animals very much. Of course, I love horses 
best and am trying to learn as much as I can. I have a baby 
hunter named Councilman. I have ridden him in several shows 
and have won a prize in almost every class I’m in. He is four 
years old and I helped train him. I belong to the 4H Club 
“Hill and Gully Riders” and we have a horseshow every year. 
We have a lot of fun although we are all competeing for high 
honors. Our director is Mrs. Gillispie and she tells us many 
things of value and we have a lot of fun. Some of us ride 
Western others English. Either way we all stick together and 
keep going. Sincerely, Kris Augustine—Age 13. 


An Elephant Never Forgets 


By James L. Murphy 


But people do! How many of these hackneyed phrases con- 
cerning animals can you complete using the words on the right? 


(answers on bottom of page) 
goldfish 


Pop goes the weasel! (for example) 


2. Slippery than an =< : (b) weasel 
3. Don’t put the cart before the hars® ¢€) fish 

4. He got the share. (d¥ wolf 

5. I have other £+s4— to fry. (3 dog 

6. certainly isn’t an animal. (£) whale 
7. No more than a sh Bcd) monkey 
8. A 7 in a china shop. (Wh) bird 

9. Love me, love my {2S —. (i) eel 

10. —————s are the qwaziest people! (j) magpie 
11. Dumb like a — (k) bedbug 
12. He didn’s 65——— an eye. US. snickelfritz 
13. A bse. of an idea. (m) bull 


14. Crazier than a (n) wildcats 
15. The straw that broke the <2 41's back. (of goat 
16. Keep the cool from the door. (py bat 


17. I can whip my weight in ————_. horse 
18. She chatters like a mOL¢Y (ry camel 
19. Some things get my $ (s¥ fox 
20. Oh well, this quiz is for the bith (t) lion 
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WHOSE 


Have you an interesting story about your pet, one that you 
think other boys and girls would like to read? If so, we should 
be glad to have you send it in. If you have a good, clear picture 
of yourself and pet send that too. The story should be short, and, 
of course, your own composition. Give your age and have your 
mother or teacher certify that the story is original with you. 

All letters should be addressed to Boys and Girls Editor, OUR 
DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. We 
cannot return or acknowledge unused contributions, but we shall 
do our best to print the best stories, poems and pictures received. 
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Billie. 


“Honking, flapping. blood-in-his-eye” 


Gander 


By Evelyn J. Lutz 


STRANGER would never suspect 
A that the honking, flapping, blood- 
in-his-eye gander on the Highfield place 
at Holly, Michigan had reached the ripe 
old age of thirty-five. Fenced in now, 
because of his fondness for chasing the 
neighbors, Billie, pet gander of Mr. 
Raymond Highfield, never fails to let 
strangers know his attitude toward their 
presence. 

In his early years, Mr. Highfield raised 
a flock of 84 geese. Though all were 
given the same care, five of them showed 
a special attachment for their owner. 
When the geese were 2 years old, High- 
field sold them to a neighbor, where 
Billie was used for breeding purposes for 
the next four years. 

Whenever Highfield visited the neigh- 
bor’s place, Billie became very excited and 
followed him wherever he went, with the 
result that Highfield arranged a trade and 
took Billie home. 
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It doesn’t pay to have Billie for an 
enemy. A neighbor took delight in teas- 
ing Billie by poking things through the 
fence at him. Billie waited his chance 
for revenge, and he got it. While talk- 
ing with Highfield one day, the man 
unconsciously put his hand on the fence 
and Billie promptly offed two fingernails! 


The gander, however, is very docile for 
his beloved owner. His favorite pastime 
is taking a swim in the millpond while 
Mr. Highfield walks along the shore. 


Highfield’s favorite anecdote of the 
gander’s colorful career is the story of 
Billie’s fight with the big Chinese gander. 
Billie knew he couldn’t win when it came 
to a showdown with the other bird but 
every few weeks he just had to pick a 
fight anyway. When he had taken quite 
a beating he would run flapping to the 
house and stand honking for help under 
the kitchen window. 


Painted Ladies 


By Grace B. Caukin 


EAUTIFUL Golden _ Butterflies, 
sometimes called Monarchs, and 
sometimes Painted Ladies are flying along 
the Pacific Coast again. One of the great 
mysteries of Nature is the migration of 
these butterflies in the Fall. 


Streams of butterflies come from 
Alaska and Canada as far south as Monte- 
rey Peninsula on the coast of Central 
California, while other myriads fly north 
for the gathering at Butterfly Park, as it 
is known. Residents of that area assert 
that these little creatures light on the 
same clusters of trees in the park, their 
beautiful wings shining like tiny 
Christmas ornaments in the foliage. 


The least understandable part of this 
adventure of the Painted Ladies is, that 
although the adult life is only about eight 
months, those that migrate each year, 
from either north or south, are entirely 
“new” and yet they fly to the same trees 
which their parents and grandparents 
back many generations have used. 


Ed. Note: Dr. Fred Urquhart, direc- 
tor of zoology at the Royal Ontario 
Museum, has proved by research that the 
Monarch is the first true migrant dis- 
covered in the insect world. Dr. Urquhart 
has teams of volunteers in the U.S. and 
Canada assisting him. A 350 page book 
is to be published about the Monarch 
butterfly by Dr. Urquhart this winter. 
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TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our society 
is “Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is 
the second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 


Animals in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar 
Society. 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital in Boston, or the Rowley Memorial Hospital in Springfield should, 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, or the Rowley 
Memorial Hospital,” as the Hospitals are not incorporated but are the property 
of that Society and are conducted by it. FORM OF BEQUEST follows: 


I give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property.) 


The Society’s address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
and advice will be given gladly. 


Information 


S. P. C. A, 
NOTEPAPER AND ENVELOPES 


Benefit —— Northampton Branch 


Choice of (Please Check) 


Package of 12 — $1.00 

Mass. 


No. of packages ..................+. Amount enclosed $ 


Please send order to address at left. 


“Although shelter work is my especial interest 
rather than pure-bred field, | was delighted with 
the material in POPULAR DOG: 


forward to the next 11 issues.”—Mrs. Geo. Bach, 
Lansdowne, Pa. 


POPULAR DOGS 

; 1 yr., $3; 2 yrs., $5 
Specializing: Veterinary & Breeding Advice 
2009 Ranstead St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Don’t Miss Out 


Our brand new 1958 Bound 
Volume of OUR DuMB ANIMALS 
will be ready for mailing soon. The 
price for this handsome volume, 
bound in maroon imitation leather 
and stamped with gold, is now 
only $3.00. 


Please send check or money order 
to OUR DuMB ANIMALS, 180 Long- 
wood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
Better do it soon; we were sold out 
early last year! 


Nature Recreation 


Dr. William G. Vinal’s book, NATURE 
RECREATION, is full of good humane 
philosophy with regard to the out-of-doors, 
as well as a program of ideas, and sources 
for further free or inexpensive materials. 

This book will fill the often stated de- 
mand of teachers, Junior Humane Societies, 
Scout leaders, camps and clubs for an in- 
expensive guide for outdoor activities. 

Selling for $3.50 each, NATURE REC- 
REATION may be secured by writing to the 
Wildlife and Conservation Department, 
American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE Ss. P. C. A. 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
Life 


$500.00 Asso. Annual $10.00 
Sustaining Annual 100.00 Active Annual 5.00 
Supporting Annual 50.00 Annual 2.00 
Contributing Annual 25.00 Children’s 1.00 


Since 1832 
J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
Fureral Service 
Local—Suburban—Distant 
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Starting Kight / 


ES. let’s make a resolution right now to start the New Year right. After 

all what would the New Year be without a resolution? And we offer 
this one as something that can be carried out without a lot of personal 
sacrifice. 


Here is your resolution: 


RESOLVED: That in this year of 1959, I will send 
subscriptions to five more libraries, schools or families 
than I did last vear. 
See how easy it is, and yet, you will be giving entertainment and sound 
education to many, many people. You will be one with us in endeavoring 
to build character and increase kindness to animals. ‘ 


To paraphrase Winston Churchill’s famous words, “Never did so little 
mean so much to so many.” 


As you know, the subscription price of Our Dumb Animals is now $1.50 
a year, but we are making a special offer to those sending in five or more 
subscriptions at the same time — a very much reduced rate of $1.00 a 
subscription. 


Won't you make up your mind now to carry out this resolution. Just 
fill in the blank, add additional names and send with your check to Our 
Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15. Mass. 


New Year’s Club 


This certifies that you are one of those extraordinary persons 
who keeps his New Year's resolutions. 


| enclose my check for $........... Please send a year’s subscription ( or sub- 
scriptions) to OUR DUMB ANIMALS to the following: 
NAME... 
STREET... 

(Additional names may be sent on a separate sheet) 

YOUR NAME 
STREET. 
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